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VERIFICATION OF CATEGORIES: EXISTENCE 
AND SUBSTANCE 


HERE are indications that the category of existence is about 

to receive renewed attention. I note, for instance, that, in the 
writings of phenomenologists, the question of existence appears 
now and again, that, in the circles of logical positivism, there is not 
entire satisfaction with phenomenalism, and that neo-Thomism 
makes much of its existentialism. I hesitate to report on pragma- 
tism, but its critics at, least have frequently raised the question of 
“‘antecedent existence.”’ 

As a realist, I welcome such signs of growing interest in the 
category of existence; and, in the present article, I should like to 
offer an empirical approach to such allied categories as existence, 
substance, and stuff. Instead of speaking in Kantian fashion of 
a deduction of the categories I shall speak of their verification, and 
their justification. 

As an empiricist I like to start from the setting offered by Ber- 
keley and Hume. The question then is this, Is it possible to give 
an empirical meaning to terms which Hume either limited or dis- 
carded as a result of his particular application of Occam’s razor? 
I shall argue that it is; and attempt to show that a realistic em- 
Piricism based on a more complex analysis of perceiving may verify 
categories and show that they have an ontological reach which his 
principle excluded. It is, I take it, obvious that substance must 
be built around existence as its nuclear meaning. The starting- 
point for a realistic empiricism is, therefore, the category of exist- 
ence. What does existence mean for a physical realism? It is 
such an empirical ontological reach without the obscurantism of 
an @ priori rationalism or a religiously motivated Actus purus or 
esse that I consider both desirable and feasible. 


I 


It will be recalled that, in the Treatise, Hume presents a di- 
lemma and that the horn which he chooses is that the idea of exist- 
ence is one with the idea of the perception or object. I am of the 
opinion that this principle furnishes an excellent starting point. 
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It was the import of Hume’s sensationalism that self, substance, 
and ontological casuality are, to use the fashionable term of the 
present, wnobservables and therefore reducible to verbalisms. The 
epistemological assumption is that we can observe only impressions 
and ideas. It is this assumption which the critical realist has 
always challenged. 

Distinctions are in order. May there not be two meanings as- 
signable to the terms ‘‘observe’’ and ‘‘observable?’’ Here one’s 
theory of perceiving immediately intrudes. I need hardly recall 
the distinction which the critical realist makes between sensing and 
perceiving. If both operations are admitted, we can say that we 
observe our sensations and also observe denoted and perceived 
things. It is clear, however, that in the two cases we do not ob- 
serve in exactly the same sense. In the case of sensing we, at most, 
apprehend sensory activities which, for me at least, are to be con- 
ceived as occurring in the brain. The observable is, here, private 
in the sense that it is open only to the percipient’s act of appre- 
hension or intuition. But, in the complex act of perceiving, we 
observe through our sensations and the descriptions, ultimately 
founded on them, the public, external, physical thing which we are 
denoting and which we are practically concerned with. 

Now I am not concerned here with epistemological considera- 
tions for their own sake; and so I simply state that it is empirically 
meaningful to distinguish between the two meanings of the term 
‘‘observable.’’ The critical realist is not violating the canons of 
empiricism when he asserts that perceiving is a directed, denotative, 
and descriptive observation of public things and that such public 
things can be regarded as observables in the context of such a kind 
of perception. Physical realism has, I think, such an empirical 
foundation. 

Let us apply this distinction to Hume’s treatment of existence. 
I would suggest that, just as the idea of existence is one with the 
idea, or sensation, apprehended, so the idea of existence is one with 
the object denoted and affirmed in perception. To denote a public 
object is one with the thought of its existence. It has, for example, 
long been recognized that it is tautologous to point to an object 
of perception and to say it exists. This is a chair and it exists is 
felt to be repetitious. We do not pretend to be able to denote non- 
existential objects, for we can not understand even what a non- 
existential thing could be. In the case of illusions we may after- 
wards decide that we were mistaken in our cognitive operation be- 
cause misled by some feature of the sensory sign. 

In both cases of observables and of existence there is the deep- 
ening of meaning by the contrast with cessation of existence. A 
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sensation ceases or a thing is destroyed. In this context existence 
signifies actuality. It is, I think, evident that actuality is exist- 
ence thought of in the light of this awareness of change and de- 
struction. An epistemic depth has been added. But this epis- 
temic depth is not artificial since it corresponds to ontological fact, 
namely, the fact that existents change and even perish. But to 
continue this line of thought would quickly lead us to a considera- 
tion of the intricacies of the category of substance which we must 
postpone until we are ready for the empirical verification of that 
category. Substance has been so misconceived and maligned that 
we must be very careful in our approach. It must be a post- 
Humian approach, and, as we have already suggested, must be 
developed around existence as a category. 

Perhaps this is as good a place as any to insert a brief comment 
upon Santayana, another defender of substance. His arguments 
are, I think, good ones though I do not find his conception of sub- 
stance epistemologically and ontologically clear. It will be re- 
called that, in his form of critical realism, existence is never given. 
Essences are intuited but, because they are not particulars, are not 
regarded as existents. My reply from my more nominalistic stand- 
point takes two lines: In the first place, I doubt that there are es- 
sences of this sort, entities which are by nature repeatable. And 
I note that, in the long run, C. A. Strong, a trained psychologist, 
gave up the notion. In the second place, I do hold that sensory 
particulars are observable and are the point of departure for deno- 
tative observation. Now this means that I would maintain that 
we are immersed in existence. All our experiences—no matter how 
complex and contextual—are existential. 

To sum up this preliminary stage of the argument, I have dis- 
tinguished between intuitive existence and observation and refer- 
ential existence + and observation. There are many technical ques- 
tions about both which I must, for my present purpose, neglect, 
though I have examined most of them elsewhere. I have indicated 
the deepening of the categorial meaning of existence even in its 
intuitive form as a result of such facts as change and cessation of 
actuality. But it is the denotative, or referential, form of exist- 
ence which invites our present interest. It is around it that the 


category of thinghood and thence of substance develops quite 
empirically. 


II 


_ There are certain watersheds in philosophy that are crucial. 
That, so far as I can see, is basic. You either are led to accept 


1 This is, of course, Berkeley’s absolute existence. 
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denotative, referential existence as an empirically indicated fact or 
you are not. And, if you are not so led, referential existence and 
traditional epistemology are things to be lived down. Knowing 
may then be thought of as pointing to the future rather than com- 
presently and existentially. Now all I, at least, have meant by 
transcendent reference has been this concern with objective exist- 
ence. And it is my hope that I can here show more clearly that 
what I designate denotative, referential existence is an empirical 
category, empirically verifiable. It has nothing to do with Car. 
tesian dualism and involves no literal step outside one’s skin or 
one’s mind. 

Let us see how it seems to develop genetically and operationally. 
The referential concern is tied up with organic interests and re- 
sponses and is guided by sensory appearance. It is the organic 
self which is the correlate of the denoted existent. Thus critical 
realism from the first departs from the traditions of introspective 
psychologism. It is more in line with Gestalt psychology and 
phenomenological description. And, as the admirers of Dewey and 
Mead would rightly say, there is much in common descriptively 
between their outlook and that of critical realism. Wherein lies 
the difference? So far as I can make out, it is in the neglect of 
existential meanings, a neglect associated with certain historical 
assumptions. But I may be mistaken in all this and, if so, would 
wish to be set right. As we come to consider substance and stuff 
as empirically verifiable categories, the points at issue will become 
clearer. I may say that I have always asserted that my divergence 
from Dewey is technical in character, for our programs have been 
essentially the same. We are both empiricists and naturalists. 
But I do believe that these technical differences are tremendously 
important. It is because of these technical differences that I am 
a materialist ontologically, though of a reformed type. 

I hold, then, that a deepening of the category of existence pro- 
ceeds at the denotative level, which is the true perceptual level, for 
it absorbs and reflects the awareness of the self’s concern and the 
awareness of the stubbornness and independence of the correlated 
things. It is within this level of personal experience, which is, 
of course, socially supported, that new meanings develop and be- 
come explicit. There is the meaning of continuance, or endurance, 
which arises in connection with both poles. Again, there is the 
thought of capacities or potentiality which, likewise, is assignable 
to both. Now these meanings, such as capacity, endurance, and 
independence, require attachment. And it is existence, of course, 
which offers this attachment or locus. And, in so doing, existence 
is well on the road to substance, which is, itself, but a deepening 
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of the concept of existence. Let it be noted that there is no mythi- 
cal notion of support, as in Locke. But this problem will be taken 
up when we come to consider the relation of substance, as deepened 
existence, to its descriptive characteristics. Here a more adequate 
epistemology will be of assistance. Thus far, we are concerned 
only with the development of what I would call an empirical cate- 
gorial framework. Because Locke blundered, Berkeley and Hume 
swung towards sensationalism and the concentration on the first 
meaning of existence. And because substance, which is developed 
around the second, denotative meaning, was not something dis- 
eoverable by intuitive inspection, it was rejected. It is true that 
Berkeley was more circumspect with regard to the self but he was 
analytically vague even here and, because of his rejection of the 
organism, he could not have an organic self. 

It is well to point out that referential existence, bound, as it is, 
with epistemological dualism, applies to the self as well as to ‘‘ex- 
ternal’’ things. And that is why the self is always thought of in 
terms of continuance and capacity as well as of existence. In all 
this I am trying to indicate that there is no empirical foundation 
for the traditional assumption that substantial existence is inert, 
unchanging, etc. That is a parody which has done much harm. 
Possibly, visual picture-thinking, dominated by the first phase of 
existence, has something to do with that parody, which, as I have 
pointed out in my recent essay on Whitehead, helped to motivate 
the rejection of the category of substantial existence. 

Quite clearly, the locus of the self as a referential existent is 
the organism. And it would seem that we have two supplementary 
avenues of knowledge about it. That is, it is the objective of both 
external knowledge and reflexive knowledge. And the latter may 
be as socially deepened as the former .o long as we recognize there 
is no peculiar social knower. It is because of this coincidence of 
the double reference that a monistic solution of the mind-body and 
self-body problem is demanded. It follows that the only adequate 
materialism of today is a reformed materialism which does justice 
to such principles as emergence and double-knowledge. 

Here, again, I am persuaded that pragmatism by its neglect of 
existential questions and its too facile use of the term ‘‘experience’’ 
has escaped the full impact of the consciousness-organism problem, 
as is clear in Morris’s treatment of what he calls a substantialistic 
view of mind. A private, existential domain of the sort indicated 
by the first meaning of the term ‘‘existential’’ seems to Morris a 
scandal. All of which signifies that this pragmatic approach gets 
its “experiential, social objectivity’’ too easily. I dwell upon this 
because the realist can not but feel that here is a neglect of essential 
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distinctions due to a neglect of epistemology. It was a great pity 
that so many philosophers got the idea that epistemology was in- 
separable from Cartesian dualism. 


III 


We are now ready to integrate existence and substance along 
the lines indicated, to expand formal substantial existence in terms 
of further empirical, factual knowledge. Thus far, developing the 
- referential, or denotative, meaning of existence we have stressed the 
point that such existence is deepened by such meanings as continu- 
ance, capacity, executiveness, or causal efficacy. As I see it, these 
are the categorial meanings which grow up as additions to refer- 
ential existence. They are felt to deepen it. I may as well antici- 
pate at this point and declare my own theory that all these cate- 
gorial meanings are cases of generic knowledge of our world and 
are completely empirical. They are not dubiously a priori; but 
they are ontologically fundamental, just because they represent 
basic knowledge about our world. It is not a case of a prior 
knowledge in the Kantian sense. Rather is it a question of a cate- 
gorial framework for further empirical knowledge. 

But to Locke. Here, again, the union of an adequate epis- 
temology with these empirical, and yet ontological, categories is 
essential. As I see it, Locke mechanically joined an inadequate 
epistemology with an inadequate understanding of the categorial 
meaning of substantial existence—and got a mare’s nest. He set 
up a something—I-know-not-what—which was his bow to substan- 
tial existence—and gave it the function of supporting primary 
qualities as entities of a peculiar sort. We all know how Berkeley 
made merry with the scheme. 

The logic of our own approach should be obvious. In factual 
knowing of the denotative kind—which I usually call knowledge 
about—we inevitably postulate a knowable object. This means 
that substantial existents are regarded as knowable. We, first of 
all, know them as substantial existents, that is, as existent, en- 
during, capable, executive, etc. What we want now to do is to 
know them further in terms of the disclosure capacity of the par- 
ticular data of observation relevant to them. They turn out to 
be, further, spatial, energy-containing, movable, structured, or- 
ganized, etc. In knowing substantial existents in this fashion we 
are simply knowing more about them. Certainly, it is absurd to 
think of the characteristics disclosed by scientific facts as somehow 
stuck on to an unknowable entity called substance. Substance, 
as we saw, is a term for basic existential knowledge and demands 
supplementary empirical disclosures. I take it that Locke’s copy- 
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theory with its assumption that we first of all know entities called 
ideas and then infer the realm of material substance helped to em- 
phasize the agnosticism of his formula. My approach gives a com- 
pletely gnostic emphasis. We know substantial existents both 
categorially as substantial existents and supplementarily through 
observational data. It is a question of more knowledge and not 
of something stuck on to an unknowable. And, it seems to me, this 
means that science, like common sense, is naturally and justly onto- 
logical. I take it that Meyerson was right on this point. In excuse 
for positivism, one can say that it has been confronted by some 
pretty awful metaphysics, or ontology, at times. 


IV 


It is important to realize that knowledge is not the same as exist- 
ence. It does not pretend to be a literal substitute for its object. 
To know a thing is not to be it. I have always held knowledge to 
be of the nature of a disclosure and what we call facts to be cases 
of such disclosure, based upon the data of observation. 

Categorial meanings, or categorial facts, are, I take it, cases of 
fundamental disclosure. To know that existents are continuants, 
executive, and full of capacities is to know them, but not to be their 
endurance and agency. Knowledge presupposes existence. I fear 
that idealists have never fully grasped this distinction. Professor 
Blanshard, for instance, seems to want ideas to become things. 

I take it that we have here a principle which divides even Aris- 
totelian realism with its acknowledgment of substance from all 
forms of materialism. Aristotelianism argues that, in knowledge, 
the mind becomes one with the object so far, at least, as its form is 
concerned. Neo-Thomism follows suit. But the materialist sees no 
empirical basis for this doctrine of substantial forms. Is it not a 
reflection of Plato’s ideas? It is not an empirical demand of 
knowledge. I doubt that even neo-Thomists manage to get sub- 
stantial forms into their minds. No; knowledge is a factual dis- 
closure and not a literal participation. I do not see how philosophy, 
after having passed through the fires of Hume and Kant, can simply 
go back to Aristotle. What is needed is a realistic empiricism, an 


empiricism which faces existence and its categories, in modern 
terms. 


V 


Only very briefly can I discuss the question, unavoidable since 
Kant, of the justification of the categories. I have outlined an 
approach designed to give an empirical verification of the cate- 
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gories of existence and substantial existence. But all knowledge- 
claims must be tested or justified; the categories can not be ex- 
cepted. Now so far as I can determine, all judgments about our 
world are empirical, even though some may be more nuclear than 
others. Categorial knowledge concerns itself with this more nuv- 
clear, or structural, knowledge which we may well believe expresses 
the nature of the organic self in its relation to surrounding things. 
To me it does not seem to be spun out of the ‘‘mind’’ in quite the 
mysterious way it is for Lewis. And yet it is no revelation which 
certifies itself. 

Hence I am inclined to validate the categories, after they have 
been empirically verified, in much the same fashion as other em- 
pirical knowledge must be validated. The categories are pressed 
upon us by experience; they are demanded by induction; and they 
harmonize with the more detailed cognitive claims, giving them, in 
fact, a framework. Such a perspective differs from the Kantian 
in that it does not assume categorial a priori forms apart from 
experience of a frozen Newtonian sort and in that it holds that 
categories are cases of knowledge applicable to existence. I would 
not, however, deny their organizing value within experience and 
thought. It is there empirical and hypothetical. 

I would, in this connection, point out that categories can be 
deepened by additional, empirical knowledge. Substantial exist- 
ence is a case in point. I think that the more dynamic notions of 
the present and even the greater knowledge, by physics, of the 
microscopic are casting light upon endurance and potentiality and 
causal agency. And yet it seems to me that the process is one of 
deepening and not of rejection. And I suppose that it is on this 
point that I differ most markedly from Russell and Whitehead who 
want to discard the category of substantial existence and put events 
in its place. Back of this divergence, of course, operate their 
neglect of denotative existence, their too phenomenalistic concep- 
tion of relativity, and their Leibnizian conception of substance. 
But I can here only hint at the reasons for basic ontological di- 
vergence. I take it to be obvious that a reformed materialism 
must take the direction of substantial existence. 


VI 


But how about stuff, the third in our triad? It is clearly 4 
cognate of substantial existence. 

I take stuff to be dominantly an operational, or manipulative, 
term. We are not merely observers but also manipulators. In 
cognition, both objective and reflexive, we are constrained to postu- 
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late enduring existence which has capacities or potentialities and is 
executive. We also admit that knowledge is not a substitute for 
being. Furthermore, we discover detailed facts about structure 
and composition. Now all this way of thinking is re-enforced by 
our practical awareness that we can mold things and fashion them 
into various shapes. There is something there, something which 
exists, which lends itself to such procedures. We speak of fabrics 
and stuffs, of material. In this fashion stuff becomes a cognate 
category which does not seem to me at all mysterious. 

Nevertheless, it has often played a traitorous réle in philosophy 
because it has been fused with static and inert conceptions and with 
naive realism and picture thinking. Chalkiness and billiard balls 
and pushiness and relationlessness and the simple location of inert- 
ness have played havoe with it. 

Now reformed materialism will, naturally, have nothing to do 
with such eleatic ideas. It will recognize that traditional mate- 
rialism, like classic physics, was naive in both its epistemology and 
its ontology. But a critical, evolutionary materialism knows that 
stuff is a category which merely operationally emphasizes substan- 
tial existence. An existent which you could not operate on would 
not be a stuff. Artists working in plastic material and artisans 
realize this. Have not philosophers been too dominantly visualizers 
and observers ? 

One more point and the major argument is over. I have at 
times spoken of emergent substances made possible by what I have 
called emergent, or organizing, causality. Thus I have called the 
organic self an emergent substance.” 

It should be clear that all I mean is that the organic self is an 
evolved kind of substantial existent. I take this to be an implica- 
tion of the doctrine of emergence. 


These remarks on the category of existence are offered in the 
hope that they may be suggestive. I think modern philosophy has 
been too afraid of existence. The experientialist tradition has 
fought rather shy of it and positivism has been full of metaphysical 
phobias engendered by idealism and theology. Thomism has 
stressed existence but in what appears a transcendental and un- 
empirical way. An empirical verification of existence has seemed 
to me a hopeful line of approach. Does it not lead to a reformed, 
and qualitative, materialism ? 


Roy Woop SE.LLARS. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


2See my article in the Philosophical Review, Vol. LII (1943), pp. 1-27. 
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ON WILL OR THE LEVELS OF ACTION 


LL actions may be divided into three distinct classes, geneti- 

eally different and arising on successive stages of mental 
evolution. We could call these stages the three internal levels of 
action. On the lowest level there are only animal actions. They 
depend on urges and impulses or the constitution of an individual. 
Such urges may be the active aspects of organic needs and then 
be called ‘‘volitions.’’ They are never ‘‘free’’ since they reflect 
innate needs. This is the level proper to all animals. ‘‘Natural”’ 
and ‘‘animal’’ constitutions are then identical in meaning. We 
may talk in this context of valuational facts, not of acts of valua- 
tion, since the latter would presuppose acts of conscious thought. 
These facts will be determined by the natural needs, desires by 
innate interests, which in turn will be predetermined by consti- 
tution or inclination (according to the terminology adopted). 
In such a state of affairs the naturalistic doctrine, according to 
which human actions are governed exclusively by laws like other 
natural phenomena, would be an adequate description of the facts, 
in hand. The law of action would be grounded in the natural 
constitution, namely, in the biological needs of the organisms in 
question. Complete absence of abstract thought in those organ- 
isms would be characteristic on this level. Accordingly, action is 
then purely a reaction to urges. What the organism looks after, 
is the direct satisfaction of an immediate need and what it is aim- 
ing at, is a position called ‘‘ pleasure.”’ 

This state of things is profoundly altered on the second level, 
namely, the stage of evolution that carries along with it the fact 
of abstract thinking. Owing to this change action assumes, not 
in all its instances, but in many of them, a different character, and 
abstract thinking may be termed a new natural element injected 
into the picture. The result now achieved as against the animal 
stage is an internal position characterized by the existence of 
‘‘alternatives.’’ On the first level alternatives of action are un- 
thinkable, since the response to an urge is immediate and direct. 
Thus a thirsty animal will drink at the first available opportunity. 
On the second level, however, when thought intervenes, it may 
suggest reasons why drinking should be postponed or abstained 
from. It thus creates alternatives to actions dictated by the im- 
pulse. This is then the first difference between human and ani- 
mal actions. The change indicated is twofold in scope: when 
‘‘alternatives’’ are given, and only then, are ‘‘decisions’’ possible 
since they imply the existence of alternatives. We are faced on 
the first level with simple responses and the word ‘‘decision’’ car- 
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ries then no significant meaning, and yet we differentiate on the 
human level between decisions and responses. The situation of 
Buridan’s ass is the personification of a human, not a subhuman, 
situation. The real ass would have no qualms about his fodder. 
The animal remains addicted to its one and only course, but the 
alternatives, a corollary of abstract thinking, provide the first lee- 
way in human action as against animal action, which may be 
termed a measure of ‘‘freedom.’’ The latter, however, is not abso- 
lute, but contingent on thinking. 

In the light of the preceding reasoning the question whether 
will is free could be significantly restated in these terms: are human 
actions subject to thought and in what measure? The answer 
would be in the affirmative so far as the second level is concerned, 
because the urge is then not the only determinant of action, since 
abstract thinking as a natural coefficient creates a codeterminant, 
which has to be properly appraised. If then the dictum that 
human actions are subject to laws would mean, as it generally 
does, at least surreptitiously, that the specific influence of thought 
is being neglected, this would constitute a clear distortion of facts 
on the human level. 

An important practical consequence is attendant upon the ex- 
istence of alternatives in that they enable us to set the stage for 
intelligent action culminating in utility or advantage while we 
were restricted on the first level to immediate pleasure exclusively. 
It is obviously thought that will suggest an alternative reaching 
beyond the close range of immediate satisfaction of an urge. This 
is then the useful or the advantageous as against the merely pleas- 
urable. Thus, although I might desire apples, I shall become able 
to restrain my craving because thinking envisages the approach of 
winter and the consequent need of winter clothing. I shall then 
save my money for the clothes. Utility or advantage and pleasure 
work often at cross purposes although the satisfactions ultimately 
to be derived from utility will outweigh passing pleasures. As 
against pleasure utility is the more rational achievement, and the 
possibility of realizing it completely transforms and rationalizes 
our social life as compared with the lower stage. While the pleas- 
urable is accessible to all organisms, the useful is essentially hu- 
man. It hinges clearly as the amplification of an alternative on 
the existence of abstract thinking. As one of the potentialities 
inherent in the latter, it separates the first level from the second. 

The possibility of utility includes a measure of freedom and 
the amount of the latter may be measured by the amount of pleas- 
ures lost and advantages gained thereby. The orderly processes 
of social life are based on the implicit assumption of all the par- 
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ticipants that their actions are governed not only by pleasure but 
first of all by usefulness. Punishment too may be meted out in- 
telligently only on this level when beings are able to weigh future 
disadvantages as against immediate satisfactions. Animals are not 
in this position and accordingly are not punished. 

By creating the alternative in general and that of utility in 
particular, thinking has a liberating effect in that it brings about 
such varieties of action as are commonly called manifestations of 
free willing. The assertions ‘‘will is free’’ or ‘‘man is responsi- 
ble’’ then do not differ significantly from the statement that hu- 
man actions are amenable to thought or that we may recur to 
alternatives when there are any. In advancing this theory we 
only assess realistically the rdle of thought as a natural factor in 
life. ‘‘Free’’ does not mean ‘‘completely undetermined’’ but 
‘‘determined by abstract thinking.’’ Such a principle fits com- 
mon experience but eliminates a narrow-minded determinism which 
by wrongly identifying human with subhuman actions, or even 
with inorganic events, fails to take into due account the vital factor 
of thinking. 

The third, last, and highest level of action is reached when 
thought becomes an autonomous determinant and actions are per- 
formed in virtue of some principle or, in other words, when an 
abstract principle becomes a motive. Thought was absent on the 
first level. It was instrumental on the second, functioning as a 
mechanism of release (by showing alternatives). It becomes cre- 
ative on the third, when at least as a creative principle it generates 
actions that are contrary to pleasure or to advantage or to both. 
The principle thus becomes an actual determinant among the others 
(such as instincts or advantages). A new range of freedom is 
thus reached, actions affiliable to thought alone. They too are 
natural in the sense that thought is, though on a human level only, 
a natural phenomenon. The third level carries with it funda- 
mentally a genuine extension of the human life-potential attrib- 
utable to thought. Experience shows that a principle is apt to 
become a determinant in many cases, for instance, if a man obeys 
a command like ‘‘do not steal’’ not owing to fear but to convic- 
tion that the principle is valid. This is also true when prescrip- 
tions without moral connotation are observed, as for instance 
religious prohibitions of certain foods and beverages or even the 
observance of ‘‘superstitions.’? Apes have no ‘‘superstitions.”’ 
In the human context, however, principles true or false affect 
behavior. 

It is obvious that he who acts on utility has more freedom than 
he who acts due to an impulse and also that he who acts on prin- 
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ciple does so more freely than the other two since he obeys thoughts 
of his own making instead of innate impulses or natural advan- 
tages. He then follows his true self and nothing else. It may be 
gauged from this that responsibility will be impaired if action on 
principle is difficult as a result of profound ignorance while the 
transgression of the educated will be all the more reprehensible. 
A coward must not be naturally timid but inherently incapable 
to be determined by abstract thought, which inability is deemed 
unworthy. Immorality in general may then be the result of a 
similar inability. In the immoral individuality thought, when 
pitted against impulse, would frequently yield, due to the feeble- 
ness of abstract determinants. On the other hand, sense of duty 
is the high degree of determinability by principle. Social disci- 
pline is built up largely on this ultimate level of action. 

It may be observed from a semantic point of view that the hu- 
man situation on the two higher levels of action is expressed by 
the verb ‘‘can,’’ i.e., they exhibit a state of things embodied in 
this word. We act freely if we ‘‘can’’ do one thing as well as 
another. The contrary term is ‘‘must,’’ and the two, ‘‘can’’ and 
‘‘must,’’ are correlative and mutually implicative, since I shall be 
aware of something as falling within the scope of ‘‘can’’ if I am 
able to confront it with something that does not fall within that 
scope. On the other hand, the negative position indicated by ‘‘I 
can not’’ necessarily implies some positive ‘‘must.’’ ‘‘Can’’ de- 
notes simply a situation such that alternatives are given and that 
happens precisely on the level of abstract thinking at the earliest. 
The term ‘‘free’’ will get its proper meaning only in that situation. 
On the other hand, a ‘‘must’’ will be grasped as such only if in- 
stances of ‘‘must not’’ are available and these will be the ‘‘can’’ 
situations. 

A ‘‘must’’ will arise as a result of outside pressure on an in- 
ternal constitutional aspect. But it is very important to realize 
that a genuine ‘‘must’’-situation arises just as does the ‘‘can,’’ 
only on the level of reflective awareness. ‘‘Must’’ is meaningless 
for him who is not aware of it. He will act his ‘‘must’’ rather 
spontaneously without felt compulsion. The distinction between 
spontaneousness and freedom is of vital significance. The former 
is a biological fact occurring on all levels of action while the latter 
is an intellectual fact contingent on thought. Many ‘‘conations’’ 
are imposed on us by our animal nature, but it is only on our re- 
flective level that we consider them as ‘‘must’’-situations. A 
‘‘ean’’-situation is, of course, unknown to an animal, but it would 
be entirely misleading to assume that an animal is ever in a real 
“must’’-situation. It may be so objectively, but subjectively it 
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is not. It will, on the contrary, always act spontaneously and 
have the feeling of spontaneity while being in a ‘‘must.’’ The 
free-will situation, as we understand it, is nothing else than the 
reflective-level-situation turned to action. 

Both ‘‘can’’ and ‘‘must’’ occur on a mental level of aware- 
ness superior to mere spontaneity. They are typical recurrent 
human situations called in a logical context ‘‘possibility’’ and 
‘‘necessity’’ respectively. Spontaneous actions of animal nature 
are never ‘‘free’’ and whenever an action is ‘‘natural’’ in the cur- 
‘rent sense it is not free in a human sense just because it is ‘‘nat- 
ural.’? We may even have a feeling of spontaneity when per- 
forming a natural action (for instance, killing a menacing enemy) 
and be determined by impulse alone while we may have a feeling 
of compulsion when restraining ourselves from doing something 
dictated by an impulse and yet act freely just because the act of 
restraint is originated by an act of thought. The act of restraint, 
so basic in civilized behavior, will then be free but not spontaneous. 
The specifications ‘‘can’’ and ‘‘must’’ are purely human distinc- 
tions originating on the level of alternatives as their natural con- 
sequence. On the animal level everything is spontaneous but 
nothing free. 

Any theory which identifies spontaneousness of an urge, a mo- 
tive, a natural force, a tendency with freedom, confuses freedom 
with spontaneousness. Freedom is created as a natural phenome- 
non on a higher level of existence only when thought supervenes 
as a natural factor and supersedes other natural factors that are 
not thought. Urges, impulses, briefly the submental and sub- 
human factors, however spontaneous, are the hereditary elements 
while the free and the novel emerge from thinking alone. It is 
equally false to confuse freedom with so-called self-determination. 
Only that which is a matter of thinking may be determined by 
the self conceived as a principle of lifelong consciousness and 
watchfulness. If, however, the self is taken to include the burden 
of heredity, impulses, urges, etc., then action determined by them 
could not be free because they are not directed by conscious 
thought. The course of dreams, for instance, can not be said to 
be directed by the conscious self, nor is this the case with hunger 
or sexuality. They arise without the self’s consent, since the sex- 
ual impulse is not the consequence of a reasoned wish to procreate 
children. Self-determination is identical with freedom in so far 
as it is identified with thought, i.e., when it means rational control, 
regulation by abstract thinking. 

Basie conations fall within the scope of ‘‘must’’; they are 
prompted by innate factors: we desire food even if we think that 
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it is no blessing. These actions are also spontaneous while the 
specifically human actions arisen as a result of thought are lacking 
in spontaneousness, but are organized according to advantage or 
principle. When alternatives are given, actions fall at once partly 
within the power of thought and the outcome will be ‘‘advantage’’ 
instead of ‘‘pleasure.’’ Then the stage is reached when a principle 
becomes a motive and actions are not bound to advantage, just as 
in the previous instance the action is a ‘‘can’’-action. We place 
animal functions within the scope of ‘‘must’’; we do not think that 
‘“‘free will’? has anything to do with them; in other words, the 
performance is not subject to abstract thought. But these actions 
do not exhaust the totality of the human potential. We therefore 
differentiate such actions from others which are within the scope 
of alternatives and the ‘‘can.’’ In so far as moral action is not a 
gesture of love but due to principle, it is within the scope of ‘‘can.’’ 
We think, accordingly, that we can give charity or refuse it ‘‘at 
will.’’ It makes no sense to say that such actions are as necessary 
as the fall of bodies since they do not resemble the fall of bodies, 
which obviously do not deliberate about the fall when falling. If 
they are natural, they are also naturally modifiable by thought as 
a new determinant. We would involve ourselves in a naturalistic 
mysticism not grounded in the science of nature if we thought 
otherwise. Actions on a human level are obviously governed by a 
variety of factors, but thought is the factor growing in importance 
in the process of civilization while the impulses and emotions re- 
cede to make sometimes a comeback with a vengeance. The con- 
viction of every human being that whenever a situation is not 
determined solely by animal pressure, action is not only conscious 
but supervisable and directible by thought and therefore free, has 
foundation in fact. Thought is also a natural factor. Its produc- 
tivity and effectiveness are proved so far as utilitarian goals are 
concerned. All technical achievements testify to this fact. Free- 
dom would then be a by-product of thinking on a human level, a 
natural part of our endowment or equipment as human beings. 
Thought would provide a leeway that did not exist on a lower level. 
But responsibility will be limited by the limitations of thought, 
i.e., by the quality of the cognitive equipment and a prevalence of 
impulses would impair responsibility as well as thought. This 
conclusion is inescapable but in accordance with common experience. 
There would be gradations of freedom as there are limits of mental 
power. Metaphysically this would be defensible since even free- 
dom is contingent on life. It is irrational to assume that a man 
may build a steamship, but is constitutionally unable to decide 
whether he needs it; that he is able to measure stellar distances, 
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but unable to decide freely whether he should give a coin to a 
beggar. He may be prevented from doing so by hate, but the 
principle ‘‘help beggars’’ may become stronger than hate. 

Human beings are so fond of ‘‘can,’’ i.e., of the power of 
thought, that they try to discipline even the typical ‘‘must’’-func- 
tions; they regularize the meals and do not devour at random and 
if they can not help eating, at least they postpone it and pray be- 
fore doing it. Animals and neurotics are in a different position. 
It is noteworthy in this connection that mystic systems like asceti- 
cism profess to submit everything, even the natural functions, to 
will, but really to abstract thought. They try to incorporate, in 
other words, the realm of ‘‘must’’ into the realm of ‘‘can.’’ This 
is to be understood as the radical attempt to subdue everything by 
thought. The ascetic says: there is an alternative to everything. 
Even life is only an alternative and so is food. Thought is su- 
preme. It is an attempt at elimination of any survival of sub- 
human and subconscious elements, of all prehuman and premental 
phases of our being. And it is significant that this is being con- 
sidered meritorious. Even the common man has a secret admira- 
tion for it, although he may feel that it is ‘‘unreasonable,’’ i.e., ex- 
cessive. Thus asceticism affirms the absolute primacy of thought, 
but by doing so destroys life itself. Its illusion is clear because 
only life, not death, is subject to thought. Puritanism is a more 
utilitarian variety of asceticism, the radicalism of thought-suprem- 
acy being softened by ‘‘advantage,’’ but both are rationality as 
opposed to mere impulsionism, nature, or pleasure. 

Natural science would object rightly to the notion of free will 
if it is taken to mean literally ‘‘free striving.’’ This is self-contra- 
dictory, since striving, being natural and innate, is as such unfree. 
If free will, however, means no volition, but implies the influence 
of the factor of thought, no self-contradiction arises. Thought is 
then only one more ‘‘natural’’ element whose wilful omission 
would distort the picture of human behavior. Those committed to 
the principle of evolution will also be averse to the idea of free 
will as destructive of the unity of the natural order, since free will 
is not attributed to animals, but emerges as a deus ex machina in 
humanity. But their misgivings should be allayed if it is shown 
that only the natural factor of abstract thought is taken into ac- 
count and appraised as to its effectiveness. The objections of those 
holding that thought is merely subvocal talk may be dismissed as 
plainly false; if we say that we recognize the footprints of a lion, 
the significance of the assertion lies not in the fact that we say so 
but that we have really recognized those footprints. This is an 
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act of ‘‘intelligence’’ or, less vaguely, ‘‘a discovery’’ which can be 
tested and is acted upon. If, furthermore, according to natural 
science events within the sphere of life or mortality are of no cosmic 
importance, why could we not arrange some of those events autono- 
mously as children enjoy autonomy in their play and prisoners in 
their prison? If life be an accident within the sphere of death, an 
incident, a mere interlude, a cosmic contingency, if the fate of the 
universe does not depend on life, our doings might be free because 
they are ‘‘unimportant’’ and we might enjoy at least a temporal 
autonomy. 

The strongest objection against the proposition that we decide 
an issue on some considerations of abstract nature is that the latter 
are really rationalizations of urges and that the stronger urge or 
inclination always prevails. But if I abstain from buying candy 
in order to save for clothing, it can not be said that a stronger in- 
clination prevailed. I sacrificed an immediate pleasure to a distant 
advantage and I was able to do so because I could think and choose 
which in itself means freedom. But I can decide against inclination 
and advantage as well if I risk death in order to save a helpless 
infant. I did not want to incur death and acquire no personal 
advantage from dying and my sacrifice might be even socially of 
questionable value. I acted against inclination and against personal 
or social advantage purely on principle, obeying an abstract pre- 
cept. Thus thought devised a principle which was a challenge to 
urges and to advantage. 

It is plain that our whole social organization is based on the 
implicit assumption of free will or the idea that thought does in- 
fluence action. Thought alone brings order into human activities 
by creating the alternative of reasoned advantage and of action on 
principle. An employer could not hire an animal as he does a 
man because the actions of the former are spontaneous but unfree, 
ie., not influenced by thought, and therefore unpredictable. An 
animal might warm itself on a beautiful day on a sunny meadow 
while the worker will go to work despite the lure of warmth. The 
employer will assume that abstract considerations such as ‘‘pos- 
sible dismissal’’ or ‘‘sense of duty’’ will determine the man. If 
urges prevail, the order breaks down. Thus the range of human 
actions is wider than that of the animals, but these human actions 
are nevertheless more predictable because they conform to 
“‘thought.”’ 


Max RI&sEr 
New York City 
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A REPORT TO TEACHERS OF PHILOSOPHY 


INCE 1938 the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association has had a Committee on the Réle of Philosophy in 
Higher Education. This committee has planned and conducted 
one of the sessions at each annual meeting of the Division and has 
made a study of programs and procedures in a number of college 
and university departments of philosophy.' Its general purpose 
has been to consider the problems of philosophers as educators. 
The committee’s first chairman, Professor Glenn R. Morrow, was 
succeeded after a year by Professor Charles M. Perry, who directed 
its activities until his death last summer. The present chairman 
is Professor Arthur E. Murphy. 

The committee has been developing a type of organization and 
procedure designed to make possible the rendering of more helpful 
services to the members of the Division and to the profession in 
general. Subcommittees are organized to do specific work—work 
which goes on throughout the year. The general committee deter- 
mines policies, assigns work to the subcommittees, receives reports 
from the latter, and reviews each year the work they have done. 
Thus groups small enough to do effective work proceed with the 
advice and under the direction of a larger and more representative 
group. 

The first of these smaller groups, a Subcommittee on the Teach- 
ing of Philosophy, was organized in 1941 after the members of the 
Western Division, at their April meeting, had voted for its estab- 
lishment and had appropriated $150 to cover its expenses for the 
year (1941-1942). Its purposes were declared to be: (1) ‘‘to in- 
vestigate the professional opportunities and vacancies in philoso- 
phy,’’ (2) ‘‘to provide a placement service for philosophy depart- 
ments and persons seeking philosophical positions,’’ and (3) ‘‘to 
aid in studying the function of philosophy in college and university 
curricula.’’ ? 

After a year of service, this subcommittee submitted a report to 
the Division at the 1942 meeting? Members of the Division felt 

1See C. M. Perry, ‘‘The Place of Philosophy in Universities,’? Journal 
of Higher Education, Vol. 13 (1942), pp. 463-470. 

2 Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philosophical Association, 
1941, p. 174. 

8 The report, which was read and discussed at a general session, was pre- 
pared and signed by the four men who were members of the subcommittee 
at that time: D. 8. Robinson (chairman), H. 8. Fries, G. R. Negley, and 
W. H. Hill (secretary). Since then three of these men have been unable to 
continue their service. E. W. Hall has replaced Mr. Robinson as chairman; 
Messrs. Fries and Negley have been replaced by P. R. Anderson and G. R. 
Geiger. 
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that the report, or at least certain portions of it, should be made 
available to the profession as a whole. This paper presents, there- 
fore, some selected sections of the report and an account of subse- 
quent developments. 


I 


The subcommittee, realizing that the task assigned to it must 
involve a long-range program, decided at the start to attempt to 
get two activities well under way during the first year. The first 
of these activities was a survey of the philosophy courses offered in 
colleges and universities in the territory of the Western Division 
and of the number of philosophy teachers employed in these institu- 
tions. This survey was limited to information given in the college 
catalogues. The latest catalogues of 675 institutions in twenty-five 
states were examined. Results for several types of institution at 
the level of ‘‘higher education’’ were tabulated and distributed to 


members of the Division. A partial summary of these tabulations 
is given in the following table: * 








No. of No. Average 
Type of Institution Institutions Offeri 0. of 


Studied Philosophy Courses 





Universities and Colleges 303 273 90.1 9 





A. & M. Colleges 21 7 33.3 7.5 





Junior Colleges 62 32.5 2 





Teachers Colleges 82 20 24.4 3.5 
Negro Colleges 31 20 64.5 4 




















The survey showed that a rather small proportion of agricul- 
tural colleges, junior colleges, and teachers colleges give instruction 
in philosophy. Believing that the proportion is smaller than it 
ought to be, the subcommittee recommended that an effort be made 
by the Association to encourage the introduction of philosophy into 
the curricula of these colleges. Its report went on to say: ‘‘We 
think it is entirely legitimate for us to use every opportunity to 
bring the importance of philosophy to the attention of the respon- 
sible administrative officials. Certainly we who have chosen to 
study and teach philosophy believe in its importance, and we can 
not view with complacency a situation in which so many students 
have no opportunity to study it.’’® 


4 The complete tabulations will be furnished by the writer on request. 

5 See, in this connection, ‘‘A Statement on the Place of Philosophy in 
Higher Education’? by a committee of the Southwestern Philosophical Confer- 
ence, Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. 27 (1941), pp. 519-523. 
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But here a proviso was suggested—that we must ‘‘recognize a 
responsibility on our part to make philosophy contribute something 
of value to the students to whom we wish to introduce it. The 
subcommittee believes that this responsibility is a large one, that 
we must not attempt simply to import into junior colleges or teach- 
ers colleges or A & M colleges or professional schools the type of 
instruction that is traditional in our liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities. We must work out programs of philosophy that will 
have real significance in the curricula of these institutions. In no 
other way can we interest their administrators in our proposals.”’ 

The subcommittee recognized that a period in which our country 
is at war is not the most advantageous time to encourage the intro- 
duction of philosophy into colleges in which it is not already 
taught. It knew that liberal arts education must be curtailed in 
the development of an all-out war effort and that philosophy would 
not be generally considered an indispensable subject. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ 
the report said, ‘‘all we can hope to do in the months or years 
immediately ahead is to help philosophy hold its own.’’ This it 
proposed to make every effort to do. In the intervening months the 
emphasis of the subcommittee’s effort has shifted to some extent, as 
I shall explain a little later. 

A specific proposal made by the subcommittee was the under- 
taking of a study of the réle of philosophy in the curriculum of the 
junior college. The interest of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges had already been enlisted, and that Association had offered 
to appoint a committee of junior college instructors to codperate in 
such a study. This proposal was approved by the general com- 
mittee and by the Division. The codperating committee of the As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, four men who teach philosophy in 
junior colleges,* has been appointed, and the study is under way. 


II 


The second major activity reported by the subcommittee was 
the inauguration of a new placement service for persons seeking 
teaching positions in philosophy and for institutions seeking well- 
qualified teachers in this field. The first step in the organization 
of this service was an invitation, sent to all members of the Western 
Division, to report the names of persons interested in finding posi- 
tions. All persons whose names were reported—by their friends, 
by their teachers, or by themselves—were given an opportunity to 
register on standard forms prepared by the subcommittee. 

60. F. Myers, Los Angeles City College, chairman; 8. R. Deane, West- 


brook Junior College; R. W. Erickson, Hibbing Junior College; and Harry 
Ruja, Compton Junior College. 
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The form used for registration is a four-page folder designed 
to furnish a potential employer the minimum of information neces- 
sary for making an initial selection among a group of candidates. 
Several copies have been filled in by each candidate so that the 
information, just as he has recorded it, can be sent to colleges 
having positions to offer. This information is revised from time 
to time, to keep it up to date and to relate it to the current needs 
of colleges (e.g., the present need for teachers with training in 
mathematics and the sciences). 

The subcommittee’s procedure when learning of a vacancy has 
been to write to the appropriate official in the college, telling him 
about the material in its files and offering to send this material 
for his examination if he wishes to see it. The credentials of candi- 
dates are never sent to a college except in response to a request 
from an official responsible for making an appointment. So far 
as lies in our power, the confidential nature of information given 
by the candidates is respected. Each prospective employer is 
asked to codperate with us to this end and to return the material 
to our files upon the completion of his examination. 

Our information about vacancies is also treated confidentially. 
Finding that this is often the wish of officials in the college con- 
cerned, we have made it a general policy. No candidate knows to 
what colleges his papers have been sent unless a college is suf- 
ficiently interested in his candidacy to make some direct contact 
with him. 

The subcommittee has made a constant effort to learn of vacan- 
cies in philosophy. It has also sought to learn the recent experi- 
ence of philosophy departments in regard to their faculty turn- 
over. It was apparent from the beginning that the supply of 
teachers of philosophy exceeded the demand. Both supply and 
demand have been affected, of course, by our participation in the 
war. 

The subcommittee’s register of candidates for employment now 
includes about forty-five names. Some of the registrants are now 
unemployed. Others are employed in non-academic positions. 
The majority, however, are now teaching but are interested in 
finding new positions. Our experience so far suggests, then, that 
the primary function of the placement service may be to help 
teachers improve their positions rather than to help place persons 
who are without positions. 

The credentials of candidates for positions have been sent -to 
a number of colleges and universities expecting to make new ap- 
pointments. Up to the time of this writing, two candidates have 
received appointments as a result of the subcommittee’s efforts. 
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Though direct solicitation of information and reports has been 
confined to the Western Division, no attempt has been made to 
limit the availability of the placement service to that Division or 
even to members of the American Philosophical Association.. The 
subcommittee is happy to offer its placement service to all who wish 
to use it, hoping thereby to render a service to the teaching of 
philosophy in America. 


III 


In December, 1941, the subcommittee began discussions of the 
problem of appropriate participation by philosophers in the service 
of the country in the war emergency. Its members felt that it 
would be regrettable if the American Philosophical Association 
were to overlook any opportunities or responsibilities which it 
might have in this connection. The general committee assigned 
to the subcommittee the task of making an exploratory study of 
the opportunities for service which might be open to persons in 
the field of philosophy. Since the réle appropriate for philoso- 
phers in wartime seemed clearly to be an educational réle, the sub- 
committee consulted those who were concerned in Washington with 
problems of ‘‘education and national defense.’’ It suggested that 
philosophers might be useful in connection with what it considered 
‘‘the greatly increased educational needs of college students, of 
men in the armed forces, and of civilian adults.’’ 

‘‘In speaking of educational needs,’’ the chairman wrote in a 
letter, ‘‘we have in mind the problem of maintaining morale in the 
face of cynicism and confusion, and also the crucial necessity of 
education for post-war reconstruction. These tasks involve the 
development of convictions, of understandings, and of attitudes. 
They involve critical thought and discussion of the meaning of 
democracy and of competing ideologies, of the values involved in 
various aspects of national policy, and of the kind of world to be 
sought after the end of the war. They are tasks in which phi- 
losophy has something to say. I hope you will tell us whether in 
your judgment there are real services which philosophers can per- 
form as an organized group, or which the organization should 
encourage them to perform as individuals.”’’ 

The response to inquiries of this kind was sympathetic but 
negative. As one reply put it, ‘‘the need of philosophers in any 
phase of the defense or war program is not felt by those who are 
in charge of the various programs, at the present time.’’ It 
seemed, therefore, to be up to the philosophers themselves to for- 
mulate concrete suggestions if any were to be forthcoming. Some 
teachers of philosophy have found ways of meeting this challenge 
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in their own individual work. To the profession as a whole, it 
may be said, it still stands as a challenge. 

At one point the subcommittee found an opportunity to act. 
The National Resources Planning Board, which was studying the 
wartime needs and resources of the country and was then adminis- 
tering the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 
agreed that philosophers should be included in the Roster. The 
subcommittee undertook to prepare a list of members of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association who wished to register with the Ros- 
ter. Including the Eastern and Pacific Divisions at the request 
of their presidents, it sent an invitation to all members of the As- 
sociation living in the United States. More than half the members 
indicated their desire to register, and the list was sent to Wash- 
ington. The Planning Board then decided to make a special check- 
list for the field of philosophy, as was done for other fields, to ac- 
company its general questionnaire. At the request of the Execu- 
tive Officer of the Roster, the subcommittee assisted in the prepara- 
tion of this checklist. Thus by the spring of 1942 the particular 
specialties and abilities of several hundred philosophers were coded 
and filed in the national capital. 


IV 


I mentioned earlier that, in the months since its first report to 
the Western Division, the subcommittee has shifted the emphasis 
of its work. It is now looking forward more actively to the post- 
war period, trying to visualize the réle of philosophy in post-war 
education. Restrictions on general education in wartime have be- 
come more drastic, and necessarily so. This trend undoubtedly 
will continue for the duration of the war. But we can see more 
clearly now, though dimly yet, the probability of extensive read- 
justments in education after the war ends. Certainly, for edu- 
cation, the post-war period will not be a time for return to ‘‘nor- 
maley.’’? Great changes, and great opportunities, seem sure to 
come. That will not be a time of restriction, of sidetracking gen- 
eral education for the sake of more immediately pressing aims, but 
a time of expansion, bringing with it new problems. It seems 
likely to be a period in which philosophers will have the greatest 
opportunity, and the greatest challenge, they have enjoyed in many 
years. 

Now is the time, the subcommittee believes, to prepare for that 
period which is coming. Now is no time for teachers of philosophy 
to be bemoaning their fate. They should be looking forward hope- 
fully. Their hope will be justified if it is accompanied by honest 
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and critical self-examination. "When colleges flourish again, what 
will be the needs of their students? That question must be, and 
will be, faced as never before. And what of genuine value will 
philosophy have to offer? 

Such questions can not be answered easily or casually. They 
are questions which are guiding the subcommittee’s current activi- 
ties. It is now seeking (through direct personal inquiry) the judg- 
ments of administrators, of teachers in many fields, and of phi- 
losophers. It is trying, with their aid, to work out suggestions 
and proposals which may help philosophers raise to higher stand- 
ards of effectiveness the réle of philosophy in higher education. 


Waker H. Hu. 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Theory of Motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues. J. B. SKEmpP. 
(Cambridge Classical Studies.) Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1942. 
xv + 123 pp. $2.00. 


Logos, Dike, Kosmos in der Entwicklung der Griechischen Philo- 
sophie. Ernst Cassirer. (Giteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 
XLVII, 1941: 6.) Goteborg: Wettergren & Kerbers Forlag. 
1941. 31 pp. 3 Kr. 


Adopting in principle Mr. Cornford’s interpretation of the 
Timaeus, as being a serious exposition of Plato’s own cosmology, 
Mr. Skemp has traced the antecedents of Plato’s ‘‘later philosophy 
of motion’’ from the early Ionian philosophy of nature, through the 
xivnows-doctrine in Alemaeon and the Pythagoreans of Southern 
Italy, to the system of Empedocles. Against this background of 
astronomical and medical speculations, a general interpretation of 
‘the cosmological argument’’ in the Timaeus and Laws, X, is then 
made out. The key passage in Plato’s doctrine of the cause, or ‘‘be- 
ginning,’’ of motion is the celebrated argument for the immortality 
of the self-moving soul (Phaedrus 245C sqq.). That this doctrine 
was present throughout the dialogues, and that it was faithful to 
the Ionian conception of the dpx7, as modified by Orphic-Pytha- 
gorean ideas about the soul, is indicated by the ‘‘etymology’”’ of 
dixavoy, in terms of motion, at Cratylus 411A-413D. The cosmolog- 
ical argument, usually ascribed to Aristotle, was anticipated by 
Plato, not only in arguing for the existence of a first mover, but in 
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conceiving of ‘‘a constant sustaining and providential activity of 
which the ordered universe is the direct manifestation’’ (p. 7). 

Mr. Skemp is doubtless correct in criticizing the vagueness with 
which Plato has treated psychophysical questions in his philosophy 
of motion, and the fantastic details which were borrowed from 
Alemaeon and other medical writers of the fifth century B.C. (He 
has hardly done justice, however, to the advances in scientific 
method and the art of medicine that had been made by the various 
writers on whose physiological theories Plato had drawn. Ap- 
parently, Mr. Skemp was as yet unacquainted with W. A. Heidel’s 
definitive work on the subject, Hippocratic Medicine, tts Spirit 
and Method, published in the previous year). But it is made clear 
that the general treatment of psychophysical questions, however 
vague or mistaken in detail, rests on the all-important distinction 
between voids and dvdyxn, conceived as different ‘‘beginnings’’ of 
motion. This same distinction is to be found in the earlier as well 
as the later dialogue (cf. Laws, X, 896C; Phaedo 99A), although 
it is not explicitly formulated until the Timaeus and the Laws. 
Mr. Skemp argues, convincingly, that Plato’s conception of yux7, 
the motion that moves itself, offered an answer to the further prob- 
lem of a causa causarum. (This is virtually Burnet’s position.) 
The ultimate reason for the differences, as well as the relationship, 
between the motions that have their beginning in ‘‘mind’’ and 
the motions that have their beginning in ‘‘necessity’’ is attributed 
to a good ‘‘ Artificer’’ or else to the Good itself, as manifested in 
the several souls. ‘‘We are left then with an dya6ds Snuovpyés and 
7d dyabdy as ultimates. . . . To believe in either is, ultimately, an 
act of religious faith. To assert that Plato believed in both is to 
claim that he believed in an ultimate dpx7 xwwjoews distinct from the 
Form of the Good. The coalescence of these ultimates never oc- 
curred in Plato’s own thought, so far as that thought is recoverable 
for us. The very fact that such coalescence was later on held 
necessary makes it the more important to maintain the distinction 
in Plato himself’’ (p. 115). 

Professor Cassirer’s monograph reaches a similar conclusion, 
although by a very different approach and from more general prob- 
lems in the history of Greek philosophy. It is shown that Plato 
failed to reconcile the notions of transcendence and immanence in 
his conception of the Good. Nevertheless, it served as a regulative 
ideal in the development of the mathematical and physical sci- 
ences, without which their specific results could not have been 
obtained. ‘‘The Idea of the Good, and the Idea as such, is and 
remains in a certain sense datuovia drepBory (cf. Republic 509C). 
But it is important for us to see that without this ‘hyperbole,’ 
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without this mighty effort of philosophical thought, the concept of 
science, in the sense that it has for us today, could not have been 
achieved. The Platonic separation between the sensible and the 
intelligible worlds, the xwpcpés, was the price that had to be paid 
for this concept in the history of mankind’’ (p. 29). 

Professor Cassirer traces the history of three concepts that have 
played a decisive part in the fields of logic, ethics, and physics. 
These are, respectively, the concepts of Logos, Dike, and Kosmos. 
But they are not to be interpreted, severally or in conjunction, 
according to any preconceived identity of meaning. Instead, work- 
ing ‘‘from the periphery to the centre, not from the centre to the 
periphery,’’ Professor Cassirer attempts to reach, through con- 
verging interpretations of these concepts, a determinate focus of 
thought (‘‘einen bestimmten ideellen Mittelpunkt’’) by which to 
relate and unify them. Plato’s conception of the world of ideas, 
viewed in connection with the development of the three concepts, 
affords such a focus in its synthesis of logical, ethical, and cosmo- 
logical principles. 


D.S. M. 


American Idealism. Fuioyp Stovaut. Norman: Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1943. ix-+ 235 pp. $2.75. 


This is a cursory survey of the history of American literature, 
intended to illustrate a theory of American character and thought. 
By American idealism the author does not mean a system of phi- 
losophy but ‘‘a quality of the mind itself’’; similarly its opposite, 
American materialism, means anything from love of wealth to 
fatalism. ‘‘The ideal and the practical are polar opposites, like 
mind and matter, but both are present and necessary in the tem- 
perament of every individual, though usually one predominates”’ 
(p. 53). The general thesis is that in early American history 
idealism (roughly associated with religion) and materialism 
(roughly associated with the forces of nature and the frontier) 
were both constructive, though antithetical forces, unreconciled but 
‘‘active agents in the creation of stability.’’ Then came ration- 
alism, western expansion, and civil war, and Darwinism, all threat- 
ening idealism. Edwards and Franklin illustrate the ‘‘ polar oppo- 
sites’’ of Calvinism and Deism. The transcendentalism of Emer- 
son was not only a synthesis of those opposites, but a philosophy 
of polarity itself. In Emerson, therefore, American idealism 
reached its zenith. 
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In this evolutionary change Calvinism, the thesis, moves outward into deism, 
the antithesis, which then returns to fuse with Calvinism and transform it 
into transcendentalism, the synthesis. By the end of the second century after 
the landing of the Pilgrims, the first full cycle of American intellectual devel- 
opment was completed and the time was ripe, in New England at least, for the 
philosophical formulation of American idealism. This was to be the work of 
Emerson. (P. 36.) 


The above-mentioned ‘‘materialistic’’ forces threatened to de- 
stroy idealism entirely. Whitman alone tried to reconcile them 
with transcendental individualism; he finally realized his failure 
and wrote Democratic Vistas as an idealistic protest against mate- 
rialism. But literature went from bad to worse: from sentimental- 
ism to realism, to naturalism, to pessimism, to cynicism. Mark 
Twain, who ‘‘literally threw away his faith in human nature,”’ 
Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, who roamed in the ‘‘waste land of 
cynicism and defeat,’’ and Robinson Jeffers, who ‘‘fears and dis- 
trusts the tender quality in idealism, and to offset it exaggerates 
the opposite quality of hardness,’’ are held up as typical examples 
of the departures from idealism. The most serious and desperate 
attempts to reconcile religion and nature, idealism and science, were 
made by E. A. Robinson and Robert Frost. A more hopeful ideal- 
ism is dawning, however, heralded in both the individualism of 
Thomas Wolfe and the socialism of Steinbeck. 

Most of the historical comment and literary criticism in the 
volume does not rise above the level of the commonplace, but the 
sections on Emerson and E. A. Robinson are good analyses. There 
is a final chapter, entitled ‘‘Retrospects and Prospects,’’ in which 
Mr. Stovall pays his respects to several American philosophers. 
He discovers that the idealisms of Hocking and Whitehead give too 
respectful a place to matter to fit into the scheme; and that ‘‘mate- 
rialists’’ like T. V. Smith and Woodbridge are not pessimistic or 
fatalistic enough for their type. Dewey is presented as one who 
finds no value in either past or present and reflects ‘‘restless en- 
ergy and opportunism.’’ In general the American philosophers 
seem not to fit the author’s scheme very well, and, indeed, have 
apparently had little direct influence on him. His preoccupation 
with polarities and syntheses likewise appears to be philosophically 
innocent and to reflect his American rather than an Hegelian 
idealism. 


H. W. S. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation has 
awarded the following fellowships for 1943 in the field of philoso- 
ophy: Professor David Frederick Bowers, Princeton University, 
‘Studies of Ralph Waldo Emerson from the point of view that his 
work represents a search for a philosophical justification of de- 
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proval’’; Dr. Albert Hofstadter, New York University, ‘‘Studies 
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humanist theory of value.’’ 
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